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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



APPRECIATION OF NATURE IN THE ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY 

Professor Grace Harriet Macurdy, in Class. Quart., VIII, 212 ff., advanced 
the argument that the "Odyssey differs from the Iliad not only in knowing 
Zeus less in his aspect of Sky- that is, aether-God, but in its lack of sensibility 
to all the phenomena of the heaven — 'Fire and hail, snow and vapors, wind and 
storm fulfilling his word.' " This reasoning and the proofs thereof have been 
welcomed with enthusiasm by Miss Jane Harrison, who, in The Year's Work 
in Classical Studies for 1915, p. 76, quoting the statement that the Odyssey 
differs from the Iliad in the lack of sensibility to all the phenomena of heaven, 
says: "These are words to brood over. Vassar College is much to be con- 
gratulated on its professor, the new x<"/>'itow'«-" 

AU arguments which I have ever examined have failed to show any differ- 
ence between the Iliad and the Odyssey; abstracts, articles, similes, patro- 
nymics, do not stand the test, but this particular argument has plainly been 
worked out with a care that precludes false statistics. 

No two poems can be different poems yet have exactly the same markings. 
Does this difference rest on the different conceptions of the poems, conceptions 
arising in one mind, or is it too fundamental to admit of identity of authorship ? 

It is to be granted at once that the Iliad has more references to the sky, 
stars, and the moon than the Odyssey. The action of the Iliad and its setting 
were out of doors, the warriors were in the field, while the action of the Odyssey 
is for the most part imder roof. We move from palace to palace. First we are 
in Ithaca, then in Pylos, then in Sparta, then with Alcinous, then back in 
Ithaca. Nature withdraws as we stand under cover, and the average person 
learns more of the "phenomena of heaven" in one week's camping than he 
could ih a lifetime in the city. The weather is only an incident in towns, while 
it governs everything in the tent and the field. Practically every telegram now 
coming from the battlefields of Europe refers to the weather, while in normal 
times this subject is almost ignored. Every camper can tell you at once the 
condition of the moon the night before, while few in the city could. 

The Odyssey gives so little opportunity for the poet to refer to clouds, 
storms, sky, and the Zeus of the rains, that I was surprised to learn how much 
use he had made of that opportunity. Zeus is referred to more than twenty 
times by some epithet such as "cloud- wrapped," "cloud-gathering," "loud- 
roaring," "high-thunderer," or "delighting-in-the-lightning," and he is repeat- 
edly referred to as the source of storms, wrecks, or as hurling his bolts, v 132, 
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i6o, S 173, £ 128, 132, 304, 409, 1) 230 1, 67, /i3i3, 41S, ^ 23s, 30s, 457, <i> 413, <» 42, 
539. The first book of the Odyssey in which the actor is away from home and 
out in the open is e, and in no part of the Iliad does Zeus appear more fre- 
quently as wielding the lightning and the storm; and this is true of all the 
out-of-door scenes of the Odyssey. 

The less frequent references to the phenomena of the heaven do not show 
any "less sensibiKty to natural phenomena" but do show that storms, clouds, 
and the sky mean more to men living in camps or the field than they do to the 
inhabitants of towns. It is only when men are out in the open that they point 
to the stars. Homer was too familiar with this trait to ignore it in his poetry. 
Had there been as many references to the sky, the stars, and the heavens in the 
Odyssey as in the Iliad, when their setting is so different, then we might have 
a real Chorizontic Argument. 

However, there is one chorizontic argument of the most far-reaching 
importance which has thus far escaped attention, namely, the Iliad refers to 
beans, Kvafwt, the Odyssey does not. Why this silence? The poet of the 
Odyssey knew beans, and his silence must have been due to some ceremonial 
scruple, some rehgious taboo. Where was such a taboo on beans? Not at 
Athens, for the of&cials were chosen by beans. Lucian tells us that in Athens 
all the ofiicials were thus chosen, and Herodotus, Thucydides, as well as Aris- 
tophanes, point in the same direction. 

We must turn from Athens in our search for the land of this taboo on 
beans, and our trail leads straight to the school of Pythagoras and its motto: 
Kva/juov awexio-dai. These are words to ponder over, for this gives us a definite 
clue to the date and land of the Odyssey. 

I am baffled by a second discovery. The poet of the Odyssey refers to 
birds and poultry, but he never mentions eggs. Whither does this point us ? 
Like Wilamowitz in his Horn. Untersuchungen, I can only say, "Das fiihrt uns 
weiter und weiter, weg von Ithaka und den Abenteuern des Meeres, von dem 
irdischen and heroischen weg, hinauf, hinauf zu den Gottern." 

John A. Scott 

NOSTHWESTHEN UNIVERSITY 



XENOPHON Anabasis i. 8. 13 

In reading lately once more Xenophon's Anabasis i. 8 . 13, in the edition of 
Professor A. T. Murray (1914), I came upon an interpretation of two participles 
to which I have long taken exception. The passage runs as follows: 6pfiv 
Se 6 KXeapvos to /tetroj' (TTi<j>Oi Kal 6,Koiwv Kvpov ?^co ovra tov evcovv/xow ^aariXea, 
TOtrovTov yap irXrjdei irepi^v fiacriXevi Sxrre ixivov ruiv iavrov ixav rov Kvpov 
evmvvfiov ?^a) ijv, oXX' 8(»,«s o KXeap^os ovk ^OeXiV airoo-iraoroi diro tov Tora/Miv 
TO Se^ibv Kepai, <\>ojioviJja/oi /tij KVKXioOiir] iKarepuiOev, k.t.X. 

Professor Murray has this note: " 6p£v, although he saw; so aKowov, below." 
Similar comments on op&v, making the participle equivalent to a concessive 



